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In spite of the frequent reference to "science" and
" scientific induction " in the course of the controversy, it is
not easy even for a partial friend to discover in what way
Murchison's share in the finding of gold in Australia could
be regarded as in any way scientific, or more than a lucky
guess. He had come home full of his doings in the Ural
Mountains, and with some rather crude notions as to the
mode of occurrence of gold throughout the world.1 At that
time he met Count Strzelecki, and saw his maps and the
collection of specimens which he had brought home from
Australia. Eeady to find analogies with his Urals, Murchison
noted a general similarity of trend in the Australian and
Eussian mountain ranges. On looking at the specimens,
he recognised many fragments of quartz, and when compar-
ing the Australian with the Eussian rocks, remarked that
as yet (1844) the former had not yielded gold. He knew
nothing personally, and very little more by report, of the
geological structure of Australia. When, therefore, he advised
the unemployed Cornish miners in 1846 to emigrate and
dig for gold in Australia, he had absolutely no scientific
grounds on which to base his advice. All he knew was that
there were crystalline rocks with quartz veins in Australia
as in the Urals. But the same might have been said of
almost any country on the face of the earth.2 His advice,

1 One of Ms favourite, "but singularly unphilosopliical, notions on this
subject was, that gold was the last-created metal, and only occurred there-
fore in the uppermost parts of any formation.    Theoretically, according
to this doctrine, there could be no profitable gold-mining by sinking
shafts into the solid rock.    He clung pertinaciously to this notion, until
the successful reef-mining of Victoria compelled him to modify it.

2  Even now, with all the experience of gold-mining since 1846, he would
be an exceedingly bold geologist who, from the inspection of a few bits of
quartz, none of them containing gold, should pronounce on the auriferous
nature of the country whence they came.    Science has not been able to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